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3Kg TQotr jBooh, 

Leonato. — Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don John. — Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

j]HE exhibition at the rooms of the American 
Art Association and the subsequent three 
nights' sale at Chickering Hall, under the 
auspices of the enterprising managers of that 
concern, of the George I. Seney collection of 
paintings, have undoubtedly been the art event of the 
season. Thousands paid a fee of half a dollar to view 
the pictures, and if a fee had been charged to see the 
pictures sold it would have been paid probably by thou- 
sands more. The hall was thronged each night by the 
most cultivated class of the community, and the spirited 
bidding showed that the interest in the sale was far more 
than that of mere curiosity. Two hundred and eighty- 
five pictures were sold for §406,600, being just §56,600 
above the sum they were put in for by Mr. Seney as as- 
sets, and that gentleman still owns some fifty or sixty 
good paintings which are probably included in the some- 
what apocryphal three quarters of a million dollars he is 
said to have paid for his collection. After allowing for the 
extravagant profits made by some of the dealers in their 
transactions with him, it is evident that he could have 
paid no such amount. It was in his pictures of the 
Barbizon school, perhaps, that he experienced most loss. 
Mr. Schaus sold him, Rousseau's " Morning on the River 
Oise" for $18,000, and — rather to his surprise, I fancy — 
found it knocked down to himself for $12,500. At the 
Laurent Richard sale in '7$, it brought 19,500 frs., say 
$3900. The Rousseau, No. 201, bought by Mr. Avery 
for $2050, cost Mr. Seney $2750. If I am not mistaken it 
is the same picture which brought $950 in the Blodgett 
sale about ten years ago. 

Jules Dupre's "Landscape with Cows" (12) cost 
$1200 and Lanthier bought it for $875 ; the " Sunset" (144) 
cost only $1000 and Mr. Martin bought it for $1 300 ; " By 
the River" (184) cost $2500 and went to Mr. White for 
$1000; " Cottage by the River" (192) Knoedler bought 
for $875, having sold it to Mr. Seney for about $2000. 
On the other hand, the Dupr6 (51), sold by Knoedler for 
$1250, brought $1750. "A Threatening Storm" (223) 
cost $4500 and brought $2125. The other two Duprfis, 
bought from Kohn at $1900 for "An Approaching 
Storm" (248) and $1400 for " The Coming Storm" (262), 
realized respectively $2000 and $1200. Mr. Seney seems 
generally to have lost less on his purchases from Kohn 
than on his transactions with the other dealers. He 
paid him, it is true, $600 for the Chaplin (43) which 
brought only $300; $1200 for the Dupre" (128) which 
brought $875 ; $1800 for the Corot (146) which brought 
$1400, and $3000 for the Rousseau (1 1 1) which brought 
only $1050. But on several others of his purchases from 
Kohn he made money. The Jacque (48) cost him $275 
and he sold it for $550 ; the Cederstrom (129) he bought 
for $650 and sold for $1275 ; the Van Marcke (181) he 
got for $2800 and it brought $4550, and for the finest 
Van Marcke, " La Vanne" (284) he paid $7500 and got 
back $7000. The Schreyer (104) cost $2000 and brought 
$2550. Knoedler sold Mr. Seney the Schreyer (149) for 
$3900 and it brought $4500 ; the Berne-Bellecour for 
$750 and it brought $1300 ; and the Karlovsky for $1650, 
which brought only $1000. 

THE biggest dealer's profit on the sale of any one pict- 
ure was that of Schaus on Renouf's " Helping Hand." 
He bought it a few years ago at the Salon for about 
8000 frs. and sold it to Mr. Seney for $12,000. The lat- 
ter heard of the great difference between the dealer's 
buying and selling prices, and hurried to the Broadway 
gallery for an explanation. Mr. Schaus was in Paris at 
the time, and as no one in the place could do anything 
in the matter, it was determined to cable for instructions. 
The message came, " Give Seney his money back and 
raise the price of the picture." It was a good bit of " bluff," 
and succeeded ; for Mr. Seney did not part with his pur- 
chase. At the sale the other night it went for $7600 to 
the Corcoran Gallery in Washington. Mr. Schaus bid 
for it up to $7500, and nearly became its purchaser, as 
he became that of the $12,500 Rousseau. He justifies 
his big profit on the Renouf. As he truly says, he was 
the first to recognize the merit of the painting and had 
a perfect right to benefit by his superior judgment. 
The famous " Evening in Finistere," by Jules Breton, 
which, I am told, Mr. Avery sold to Mr. Seney for 



$14,000, brought $18,200 — the largest price ever paid 
for a painting at auction in this country — the buyer be- 
ing John. L. Mitchell, of Wisconsin. Munkaczy's pict- 
ure of his studio, which Mr. Avery sold for $8000, was 
knocked down to C. I. Osborn for $7100. Munkaczy's 
"Night Rovers," which the same dealer sold for $12,000, 
was bought by H. C. Gibson, of Philadelphia, for $6250. 
There was a big loss, too, on the Munkaczy " Land- 
scape " which brought only $1200. Reichard sold it to 
Mr. Seney for $2500. 

# 

Sometimes Mr. Seney would buy pictures at auction, 
and his appearance was the signal among the touters for 
spirited bidding. In this way he paid $3000 for the Mad- 
razo (158) which sold the other night for $1300. Knoed- 
ler sold him the Berne-Bellecour for $4000, which brought 
$3000; the Diaz (162) for $5500, which brought $3450, 
and the Knaus (171) for $3500, which Knoedler bought 
back for $1725; the Dupre (191) for $2000, which he 
bought back for $875 ; the Heilbuth for $2000, which 
brought $875. Reichard sold Mr. Seney the Courtois 
(40) for $800, which brought $300 ; Hebert's " Voix 
Celeste" for $4000, which brought $1500, and the 
Becker (255) for $3150, which brought $3500. There 
was a great shrinkage on Bouguereau's " Vierge aux 
Anges," which brought only $9500, Schaus, it is said, hav- 
ing sold it to Mr. Seney for $15,000, 

The two English paintings did not bring good 
prices : Thomas Faed's " Maud Muller " (24) brought 
$860, not much more than half what was paid for it, and 
Alma-Tadema's " Preparing for the Feast " (277), which 
cost $7500, sold for $3600. The American pictures, 
on the whole, held their own, and, as will be seen from 
the following table, came nearer bringing what was paid 
for them than did the average of imported pictures : 

Artist. Subject. Brought. Cost. 

35. Whittredge. A Nook on the River. $410 $500 

37. D. R. Knight. Thoughts Beyond the Field. 960 1000 

53. Douglas Volk. The Captives. 310 1000 

63. W. T. Richards. Afternoon at Long Beach. 360 500 

70. J. G. Brown. The Neighbors. 800 1200 

75. J. F. Murphy. Autumnal Note. 300 200 

93. A. F. Bunner. Venice. 400 500 

95. Constant Mayer. The Lord's Day. 1100 1000 

102. Whittredge. Autumnal Twilight. 460 750 

106. Shurtleff. Autumn Gold. 600 800 

109. David Johnson. Landscape. 325 250 

113. G. H. Boughton. Morning in Holland. 800 900 

114. Eastman Johnson. A Prisoner of State. 400 1000 
117. W. T. Richards. Rocks at Newport. 475 500 
122. Robert Koehler. Her Only Support. 800 600 
124. G. H. Boughton. Pot-au-Feu. 510 600 
132. Bolton Jones. A Spring Morning. 460 500 
141. I. M. Gaugengigl. And Drive Dull Care Away. 500 1000 
157. Geo. Inness. June. 800 1000 
164. F. M. Boggs. Dieppe. 255 400 
190. D. R. Knight. The Reaper's Rest. 2025 2200 
194. Henry Mosler. The Marriage Settlement. 3000 5000 
203. I. M. Gaugengigl. A Difficult Question. 1600 2000 
208. G. H. Boughton. Springtime. 900 2000 
211. Whittredge. A Mountain Lake. 1000 1300 
238. M. F. H. DeHaas. An Off -Shore Breeze. 1975 1500 
252. F. A. Bridgman. An Interesting Game. 1925 2000 

* * 

* 

Not the least fortunate part of the enterprise, so far as 
the American Art Association was concerned, was the 
opportunity afforded them by the critic of The Evening 
Post to bring an action for $25,000 against that journal 
for malicious libel, growing out of his reflections against 
the genuineness of some of the pictures in the collection. 
The authenticity of five of the pictures was especially 
challenged. These were a little water-color drawing of a 
Turk, by Gerome ; " The New Weir on the Wye" ascrib- 
ed to Turner ; " La Blanchisseuse" by Millet, which The 
Post attributed to the brother of the great artist of that 
name ; " Landscape and Cattle," ascribed to Daubigny ; 
and the Decamps, "Washing Clothes," which was de- 
nounced as " a flimsy forgery." Whether genuine or not, 
most of these pictures are at least inferior examples of 
the masters whose names they bear. There was much 
newspaper correspondence on the subject, and Mr. Avery, ' 
who sold three of the pictures to Mr. Seney, did not come 
out altogether with flying colors. The dealers stood by 
him, it is true ; but he did not help his own case. A typo- 
graphical error in the catalogue made it appear that 
Decamps painted in 1868 the disputed picture bearing his 
name, whereas it is known that he died in i860. The lat- 
ter date may be seen plainly enough on the canvas ; but 
Mr. Avery, in the same issue of the paper in which this was 
pointed out, wrote to The Post that he originally bought 
the picture, guaranteed " as an early work" of Decamps, 
and had sold it as such to Mr. Seney, When it was in 



Mr. Avery's possession, the inscribed date appeared to 
be 1830, but subsequently, when the canvas was cleaned, 
the true date i860 showed up plainly enough. Mr. 
Avery's good faith in the matter is not to be questioned ; 
but what are we to think of an expert, on whose advice 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are expended in paint- 
ings in this country, if" he cannot tell " an early work" 
of Decamps from one painted by the artist in the last 
year of his life ? The pictures whose genuineness was 
challenged were more or less affected in consequence. 
The unimportant " Gerome" did not suffer much. Mr. 
Seney paid Knoedler §8»o for it, and it was knocked 
down to L. M. Palmer for $600 ; the " Turner" went to 
Mr. Waggoman, of Washington, for $550 — Mr. Avery 
sold it for about $2000 ; the " Millet," imported by Avery, 
cost Mr. Seney about $3500, and went to R. G. Dun for 
§2900 ; the " Daubigny" cost about $1000 -and sold for 
$375 ; and the " Decamps" bought at $4000, was knock- 
ed down to Mr. Valentine for $1600. 

* * 
* 

On the whole the sale was benefited by the advertis- 
ing it got from its libel suit against The Evening Post, 
and, instead of seeking damages from that journal, the 
American Art Association could afford to pay a round 
sum for services rendered. But no one believes that 
the action will come to trial. Messrs. Kirby & Sutton 
are too liberal-minded to try to punish a newspaper for 
doing what it believes to be its honest duty to its read- 
ers. The idea of there being " malice " in Professor Still- 
man's art criticisms in The Post will not be entertained 
for a moment by those acquainted with the character of 

that scholarly writer. 

* * 

Commenting on the serious charge of artistic plagi- 
arism preferred by a Canadian correspondent of The Art 
Amateur against Mr. George Wharton Edwards, the New 
York Times remarks that it would be unfair to judge the 
accused until he should be given an opportunity to put 
in a defence. This is true ; but as, up to the hour of go- 
ing to press, Mr. Edwards has made no reply to the 
charge, one may assume that he has none to make. 

SHOULD Mr. Edwards think fit at any time to offer a 
defence, he may, while about it, explain the additional 
charge contained in the following letter I have received 
from a well-known New York artist : 

Sir : Apropos of Salon catalogues and the habits of George 
Wharton Edwards, it may be worth while for any one interested 
in the subject to look up a drawing, by William Stott, of a picture 
called " Le Passeur," in the Salon catalogue of 1882, and com- 
pare it with one of Mr. Edwards's water-colors, the title of 
which I have forgotten, lately exhibited at the American Art 
Galleries. As I know personally when, how, and where Mr. 
Stott's picture was painted, I am in no doubt as to which of these 
artists is in this case an " inexcusable plagiarist." 

Reference to the Salon catalogue confirms the truth 
of the above charge ; but Stott's picture shows two girls 
looking across a stream, and Edwards's " Ferryman's 
Daughter," if I remember aright, contains but one figure. 
Including the picture now at the National Academy, re- 
ferred to elsewhere, this is the fourth case of plagiarism 
charged against this artist. 

During the settlement of the affairs of the late Gus- 
tave Dore* all sorts of strange facts have come to light. 
Here is one example : A sculptor, whose name is not 
mentioned, called on Dor6's executor one day and 
said : " During the last ten years, it is I who have done 
Dore's sculpture; he paid me 12,000 fr. a year, but 
during these ten years I neglected my own reputation. 
What compensation does the estate intend to offer 
me ? " Shortly afterward, an aquafortist called upon 
the executor and declared that it was he who had done 
Dora's etchings for many years past : Dore* had ad- 
vanced him money, but he was at the present mo- 
ment too embarrassed to pay up ; would the estate 
kindly give him time to acquit his debt, or suggest 
some way of arranging the matter ? The one incident 
balanced the other, and Dore's executor told the aqua- 
fortist to hold his peace, and the sculptor to be satis- 
fied with what he had received, namely, 120,000 fr., a 
fairly round compensation for his neglected reputation. 
* 

During the later years of his life, Dore" was eaten up 
with jealousy and vanity. The success of his colleagues 
in art and the high prices which they obtained for their 
pictures, a few years ago made him positively furious. 
At one of the exhibitions of the Society d' Aquarellistes 
he told the clerk to ask 20,000 fr. for one of his water- 
colors : he wanted absolutely that enormous price in 
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order to crow over Louis Leloir and the others. A 
few days afterward the clerk said to him : ' M. Dor6 
I have an offer of 10,000 fr. for your picture. Will 
you accept ? ' ' No,' replied Dorg, ' I have sold it for 
35,000 fr.' This water-color was found hidden away 
in a corner of his studio after his death. 

* 
A SOCIETY of " pastellistes" has been formed in Paris, 
the founders being Emile LGvy, Jules Lefebvre, Duez, G. 
13oulanger, Gerolt, Bernard, Madeleine Lemaire, Jean 
Bgraud, Cazin, Dubufe, Raffaelli, Jacquet, Lhermitte and 
Ph. Rousseau. It has begun by giving an exhibition of 
old pastels by such artists as Latour, Greuze, Peronneau, 
Liotard and Camera Rosalba, and the members will 
have an exhibition of their own work every year. The 
idea of a society of "pastellistes" originated in New 
York with those clever young artists, Chase, Blum, 
Beckwith and Co., who, two years ago, it will be remem- 
bered, gave a very creditable first exhibition. Why has 
not the success been followed up ? Perhaps the birth of 
the Parisian society will induce these gentlemen to stir. 

The newly founded " Soci6t6 de protection de l'Art 
frangais " has opened in Paris what is called a " bureau 
d'expertises " which will examine pictures, give them a 
brevet of authenticity, catalogue them, and so create a 
sort of " 6tat civil " or registrar's record of French art, 
and at the same time organize sales at the Hotel Drouot. 
The " experts " who are charged with the examination 
of pictures and who wilt pronounce beyond appeal on 
their authenticity are M. M. Ch. Pillet, the ex-auctioneer, 
Manheim, Feral, and Durand-Ruel. The organization 
appears to be the enterprise of M. Pillet who, after 
having been one of the most famous of Parisian art 
auctioneers, has so compromised himself by speculations 
and syndicates in pictures and bric-a-brac, that he is 
reduced, at an advanced age, to picking up a living as 
best he can. The only objection to the society is that 
* the board of experts will not inspire confidence. M. 
Feral has so often been deceived in his attributions of pict- 
ures, that in difficult cases he is unworthy of confidence. 
As for M. Manheim no clever picture-forger fears him. 

* * 
* 

." I INCLOSE you two more circulars of Bureaus d'ex- 
pertises," my Paris correspondent writes, " all showing 
the efforts being made by desperate men to stir up the 
picture trade, which is in .an awfully bad way. Quite 
prominent artists are hunting round for book illustra- 
tion work. Paris is going to ye devil." 

* * 
* 

Of the exhibition of the works of Delacroix which are 
being shown at the Ecole des Beaux Arts simultaneously 
with those of the late Bastien-Lepage, my Paris correspon- 
dent says : " It is to be feared that the present generation 
will not find the work of Delacroix, when they see it to- 
gether for the first time, equal to the immense reputation 
made for it by the militant critics of the past. With all 
his originality and all his genius Delacroix remains a 
most unequal and incomplete painter, who never had 
but a small number of admirers, and who never suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the appreciation or even the con- 
fidence of the public. His processes of drawing and 
painting were different from those of the classical French 
school of painting ; he was above all a colorist, that is to 
say he employed that most seductive of all aesthetic means, 
but a means at the same time which we civilized nations 
are apt to leave to the eastern and southern nations, who 
are not wrapped up in speculation ; finally, he was morally 
incomplete, and there is consequently a sensation of suf- 
fering and incompleteness in all his work." 

* * 
* 

Baltimore must soon be generally recognized as the 
art centre of the South. The latest important acquisi- 
tion by one of its many cultivated residents is the Clag- 
horn collection of prints — the finest in the country — 
which Mr. T. Harrison Garrett bought, through Mr. 

Keppel, for $150,000. 

* * 
* 

In his message to Congress the President made the 
following reference to the import duties on works of art : 

Much anxiety has lately been displayed by various European 
governments, and especially by the Government of Italy, for the 
abolition of our import duties upon works of art. It is well to 
consider whether the present discrimination in favor of the pro- 
duction of American artists abroad is not likely to result, as they 
themselves seem very generally to believe it may, in the practical 
exclusion of our painters and sculptors from the rich fields for ob- 
servation, study and labor which they have hitherto enjoyed. 

The President, it would seem, is inclined to use his 
influence to repeal the barbarous legislation which taxes 



art as it would cloth or pig iron. I know that Mr. Cleve- 
land has taken pains to get competent and disinterested 
advice upon the subject. But, after all, personally, he 
could do very little in the matter. The wild Western 
Congressman is chiefly responsible for this national dis- 
grace, and he honestly believes that art is a baneful 
luxury of the rich man which Republican simplicity 
should discountenance. 

* 
A matter, however, in which President Cleveland 
has not been so well advised, is that of the Bartholdi 
statue. He has written a letter, in answer to a request 
to use his influence in behalf of the fund for the comple- 
tion of the pedestal, declining, on the ground that the 
statue is not a good work of art. It is rather late in the 
day to hear this, and the criticism comes from a curiously 
unexpected source. Bartholdi is not the greatest sculp- 
tor of the day, but his artistic reputation is good, and 
critics who have seen the statue are generally agreed 
that — despite the seeming disproportionate contraction 
from the knee down, which, after all, may only be ap- 
parent — " Liberty Enlightening the World" is a noble 
and impressive monument. Such eleventh hour criti- 
cism will create a bad impression abroad. It is as if a 
man, unable to meet his tailor's bill, had, after frequent 
dunning, declared at last in desperation that he would 
not pay it, " for the coat didn't fit, anyhow." 

* * 
* 

A HUGE apartment house is to be built in Fifth Ave- 
nue where the University Club had its .first quarters, 
near the corner of Thirty-fourth Street. The Mail and 
Express indulges in the hope that the architect may have 
consideration enough for the feelings of Mrs. A. T. 
Stewart, whose marble palace adjoins, " not to leave the 
walls of all but the front (of the new building) in as un- 
sightly a condition as that of the side and rear walls of 
nearly all the great apartment structures." The further 
hope might be indulged in that the part of the brick 
wall, which it is to be feared will, as usual, in such cases, 
be made to tower above the adjoining houses, will not 
be let out for advertising purposes. The one offence 
against good taste is as common as the other. But 
there is no law against either. This is " a free country," 
where any individual who owns real estate is free to of- 
fend the eye of the entire community. 
* 

It is to be hoped that, at the Paris Universal Exhibi- 
tion of 1889, the United States will organize a fine art and 
an industrial art exhibit worthy of the country. In 1878 
our fine arts department was very weak, and the room in 
which it was shown was perhaps the least visited. 
* 

The closing art exhibition jof the season at the Union 
League Club, held April 9th, showed that Mr. H. L. 
Hotchkiss, Mr. Jules Oehme and their associates on 
the committee had by no means exhausted their re- 
sources by their liberal displays during the winter. The 
American paintings in the collection deservedly attracted 
much attention. They included F. C. Jones's charming 
child picture, " Won't Play," Beckwith's " Violet," G. B. 
Butler's " Venetian Girl," F. W. Freer's " Girl in Black," 
and R. C. Minor's " Close of Day." Grigoresco, a clever 
Roumanian, whose work is not known in this country, 
was represented by a picturesque female " Water Car- 
rier" of his native land. 

* * 
* 

Puck's pictorial perversions of some of the paintings 

in the National Academy exhibition are very funny. 

* * 
* 

Messrs. D. F. Haynes & Co., of Baltimore, comment- 
ing on the criticism of The Art Amateur concerning 
their Chesapeake pottery, noticed in these columns recent- 
ly, in which they were advised to employ an art adviser, 
say, in a courteous letter, too long for publication : 

"Were any American potter to make goods that would artisti- 
cally meet the full approval of The Art Amateur, seven tenths 
of the people would pass them by. . . . What those who are en- 
gaged in industrial art work need is not so much * art advisers,' 
but many more wide-awake journals like yours, which shall 'help 
out the good work you are doing so thoroughly well in educating 
the public to know and prefer that which is truly the best." 

The compliment to the magazine is appreciated and, 
I hope, deserved. But let me ask what is the use of 
having " that which is truly the best " pointed out, if the 
public is not allowed to buy it ? Messrs. Haynes & Co. 
surely are mistaken in believing that the people would 
pass by what " would artistically meet the full approval 
of The Art Amateur." It is as easy to make a vessel of 
correct proportions, with handle and spout in proper re- 



lation to it, as it is to indulge in fanciful practices against 
simple natural laws, such as were condemned in the 
Chesapeake pottery, submitted for criticism ; and it is 
not to be supposed that the public will refuse to buy 
what, for practical purposes, they must find the most 
convenient. The trouble with our correspondents, as 
with most American and English firms engaged in 
" industrial art work," is that they suppose an object to 
be " artistic " must be something fanciful, something out 
of the common ; while — accepting " the common " to 
mean the simple and correct— the reverse is more likely 
to be the case. The first requirement of art is beauty — 
the essential of beauty is truth — but without utility, beauty 
has no practical value. The principle is as well ap- 
plied to the simplest pottery drinking . vessel as to the 
most elaborate work of the goldsmith, and the sooner 
such houses as Messrs. Haynes & Co. learn it and teach 
it to the public the better. It is these manufacturers of 
eating and drinking utensils in every-day use who are 
practically the art educators of the people. They can 
do more to form correct taste than all the art magazines 
in the world. But if they would not appear utterly ridic- 
ulous, they really must stop their pretensions at art until 
they learn to put in practice its elementary principles. 

* * 
* 

It would seem that the proposed erection of a statue 
of the late William E. Dodge at Thirty-fifth Street and 
Sixth Avenue, which not unnaturally has provoked op- 
position, does not even meet the undivided approval 
of the family of the late merchant. A relation recently 
called at the office of The Art Amateur and urged the 
editor to use his influence against the commission of 
" such an absurdity." 

* 

Notwithstanding the high duty, the picture deal- 
ers continue to import the most costly paintings. At 
Schaus's there are on exhibition Millet's famous " Sheep- 
shearers;" an unusually fine Diaz, dated 1851, and very dif- 
ferent from some of the parodies on the true Barbizon 
school, in the Seney collection ; a Vollon, which shows 
what a great painter can do with nothing but a pumpkin 
and some pots and pans for a subject ; and a Rousseau, 
with one of the most wonderful sky effects ever seen. At 
Avery's is Gleyre's well-known painting, " The Prodigal 
Son." Knoedler has a Leon Perrault, showing a sleep- 
ing infant whose tender, warm, palpitating flesh is admir- 
ably rendered. Edward Moran has, in the same room a 
" Yacht Race," a large canvas full of good work, and es- 
pecially strong in the action of the water. 

* * 
* 

The New York branch of the National Society of 
Arts was organized at a well attended meeting at the 
rooms of the American Art Association, on March 19th, 
Mr. Algernon S. Sullivan in the chair. The constitution 
submitted by the special committee was adopted. The 
twenty Trustees are : Cyrus J. Lawrence, Augustus St. 
Gaudens, A. W. Drake, R. Swain Gifford, E. C. Moore, 
Thomas B. Clarke, Charles DeKay, J. Alden Weir, F. 
Hopkinson Smith, Josiah M. Fiske, H. W. Robbins, 
Charles B. Curtis, Eastman Johnson, Montague Marks, 
W. McKay Laffan, J. R. W. Hitchcock, J. F. Sutton, 
Brayton Ives, Stanford White and Frank D. Millet. 

* * 
* 

Apropos of a recent charming little brochure by the 
critic of The Tribune, a clever " mot " was made by Julian 
Hawthorne at the farewell banquet to Henry Irving. 
" Yes," he remarked, " Irving's winter has been very 
creditable to him ; and Winter's ' Irving ' is very credit- 
able to htm." 

* * 
* 

In view of the increasing swindling of the public at 
picture auction sales, I cordially second the suggestion 
of The New York Sun, that buyers demand in every case 
a written and a substantial guarantee from the auctioneer. 
Probably there were never so many forged and fraud- 
ulent canvases in the market as now. 
* 

That very clever American, H. Humphrey Moore, 
who worked long and well in New York without ap- 
preciation, is now in Paris, where he is all the rage in 
artistic circles. His pictures, worked up from studies made 
during his recent visit to Japan, are said to be remark- 
able and in demand. Mr. Moore is the first painter of real 
genius, American or European, who has undertaken to 
portray Japanese life from actual observation, and he is 
reaping the legitimate reward of his enterprise. I hear that 
soon after his arrival in the French capital, he received 
commissions amounting to more than ten thousand dol- 
lars. Now that his work has received the cachet of 
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foreign approval, of course it will readily find buyers in 
New York, and soon we may expect to see it selling here 
at prices varying somewhere between three and four times 
what was asked for it when Mr. Moore was in New 
York a few years ago, and really needed encouragement. 

Montezuma. 

BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE, 



Boston, April 8, 1885. 
The Museum of Fine Arts' latest report, just published, 
is a rather blue and depressing document. At the end 
of the ninth year of its existence the deficiency of income 
is shown to be $10,293. This deficiency was supplied 
from the " unrestricted funds " in the hands of the trustees, 
which are now reduced to about $25,000. At the same 
rate the museum would have to close its doors in about 
two years. The expectation is. of course, that before 
that unhappy day a windfall or two, like that in the will 
of Harvey D. Parker, will drop into the treasury. Park- 
er's $100,000 has not yet come into the possession of the 
trustees, and when it does they propose, they say, to es- 
tablish it as a permanent fund, of which the income only 
shall go to the support of the museum. So the proposed 
addition of a wing, which this Parker bequest would just 
about pay for, is postponed to the Greek kalends. Mean- 
while the committee on the management of the museum 
cry aloud that they cannot begin to meet the demands 
made upon the space within the building available for 
the display of works of art. The museum collections, 
they say, are in the condition of a "growing boy, 
who, for want of means to purchase a new suit of 
clothes, must crowd himself into the old one which 
he had even last' year outgrown." In short, affairs 
have reached the point when donations and loans to the 
museum have to be " relegated to the attic or stored in out- 
buildings." This is certainly not at all likely to encourage 
more gifts or loans. But the museum authorities 
partially confess to a failure to employ all the means for 
creating interest in the museum by recording that in 
• place of the three, four or even five exhibitions that they 
have sometimes provided in the course of a year, they 
have held but a single one the past year — the memorial 
exhibition of George Fuller's works. The acquisitions 
have been a lot of pottery and sculptured fragments from 
Assos, a painting by H. Lerolle, a picture by Jacques 
d'Arthois (161 3-1684), a collection of miniatures, ten 
paintings bequeathed by Thomas G. Appleton, including 
three by Troyon, one each by Diaz, Constable, Bonning- 
ton, Stuart Newton, Vedder and Tintoretto, and a por- 
trait of Washington Allston by himself. The visitors 
. have numbered 168,288, by far the greatest majority On 
Sundays, although Saturday as well as Sunday is a free 
day. The figures of the Sunday admissions are eloquent 
as to the need and value of the Sunday opening of mu- 
seums for the sake of popular education and recreation. 
Theaverage number of paying visitors on other days 
than: Saturday and Sunday was 53 ; on Saturdays (free) 
theaverage number was 819; on Sundays (free) the 
average number was 1392. The Museum School of 
Drawing and Painting has the same standing and the 
same attendance of pupils as ever (about 125), and the 
showing of work at the Easter recess was excellent. The 
top-lighted rooms in the upper story of the museum for 
the classes in drawing from the nude model, of which 
there are two — one for men and one for women — furnish 
accommodations for this work superior to any to be found 
in the old world. 

This letter must be despatched just before two impor- 
tant general exhibitions — that of water-colors at the Bos- 
ton Art Club, and the annual exhibition of contempo- 
rary American art at the museum. Of artists' individual 
exhibitions, the most interesting of the many taking 
place this month has been that of Mr. and Mrs. J. Ap- 
pleton Brown. Mr. Brown's rich green landscape, with 
bright, moving skies, after the best modern French 
school, is tending more decidedly away from naturalism 
to a refined and lovely conventionalism. If one may 
venture a rather violent simile, his ripened and probably 
final development in style bears about the same relation 
to his earlier painting out of doors that Keats's poetry 
does to Wordsworth's. He is, indeed, a true poet of 
nature — a born yet well sophisticated poetizer, with the 
finest instinctive good judgment guarding him from pre- 
cision and prose on the one hand, and rhodomontade or 
gush on the other. His wife has an equally unerring 
color-sense over a short gamut of greens for turf and 
trees, but takes everything most seriously and quietly. 
Other exhibitions of interest have been those of Walter 



L. Dean, the young marine painter, who has builded 
well in a few years' study in France and Italy upon solid 
foundations laid in the Boston Museum School ; of 
C. R. Grant, who has made something of a success by 
sheer dint of brains and inventive fancy in the composi- 
tion of genre subjects, without any sufficient technical 
preparation ; and of Emily D. Norcross, one of the few 
lingering representatives of the feminine " boom" in art 
created in Boston high-culture circles by the munificent 
magnetism, spicily dashed with humor and big D's, of 
the late Wm. M. Hunt. Sooth to say, these earnest 
triflers and creatures of communicated enthusiasm seem 
to have got no further on in the serious and difficult art 
of painting than they were ten or a dozen years ago, 
when their revered master flourished his thumb exultant- 
ly over their first " gbauches," and positively forbade them 
to profane such inspired strokes of genius by finishing 
them. Greta. 

Bramfltir jftnillFton, 

Hamlet.— Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed? 
Polonius.—My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 

Hamlet. 

Steele Mackaye is an almost universal genius. He 
is an author, dramatist, composer, actor, artist, teacher, 
architect, machinist, designer, manager, inventor — I dare 
not extend the list, for fear that I should be suspected of 
burlesque when 1 am perfectly serious. He can draw 
the plans for a theatre ; superintend its erection ; build 
parts of it with his own hands ; design its decorations ; 
invent novelties for every department ; write the opening 
play ; drill and rehearse the company, and, if necessary, 
% act the leading characters. I have seen him do all this 
twice, and, although once a sceptic, I am now a firm be- 
liever in Mackaye and his future. 

I saw him do it at the miraculous little Madison Square, 
where I used to go to make fun of him for trying to dig 
down to the antipodes. But, out of the pit which had 
afforded me so much amusement, came, in process of 
time, the elevator stage, and out of that invention came 
the success of the theatre. 

Ejected from the Madison Square — whether legally 
or illegally the suit, Mackaye vs. Mallory, will decide — he 
moved over to Fourth Avenue ; organized the American 
Theatre Building and Managing Company, and built the 
Lyceum Theatre, which was at first intended as a home 
for the School of Acting, but has since become a regular 
playhouse. 

Although cramped by the four walls, which were erect- 
ed before he became connected with the enterprise, Mr. 
Mackaye has managed to crowd into the small space a 
number of novelties, that make the Lyceum a theatrical 

curiosity. 

* * 
* 

Having an elegant little theatre, unique in almost 
every respect, Mr. Mackaye has organized a strong work- 
ing company. His leading man is Robert Mantell, who 
made an extraordinary success in " Fedora." His lead- 
ing lady is Viola Allen, who is the daughter of Leslie 
Allen, and, although a novice, has won recognition by 
her performances with McCullough and Barrett. His 
juvenile man, J. B. Mason, he borrows from the Un- 
ion Square. His comedienne is Sadie Martinot, who 
has achieved an exceptional reputation in Boston and 
New York. The minor members of his company are 
respectable professionally, and he has the pupils of the 
School of Acting to draw upon for small parts and for 
mobs and crowds. 

Mr. Mackaye opened the Madison Square Theatre with 
" Hazel Kirke," the most popular play ever written in 
America. Before presenting it there he had tested it in 
the provinces, rewritten it several times, and made three 
changes in its title. He had no opportunity to experiment 
in this way with his Lyceum play, so he selected a subject 
which had already been tested in France, England and 
the United States. He took his story from Ohnet's nov- 
el, " Le Maitre des Forges," and produced anew version 
of that much-dramatized work. 

" Dakolar" begins, tike "Lady Clare," with a young 
girl, in love with her cousin, who, from pique, marries a 
rich iron-master. As soon as she is married she is hor- 
rified at the consequences of her folly, and, after mutual 
explanations and reproaches, the husband and wife sep- 
arate forever on their wedding night. 

Here Mr. Mackaye begins to improve upon the French 
original. He contrives to conceal the cousin behind the 
curtains of a window overlooking the sea. The inter- 



view between the husband and wife occurs before this 
unseen witness. Presently the husband sees the curtains 
move and rushes to kill the lover whom he suspects to 
be hiding. The curtains are dragged down, but there is 
nobody visible. The lover has sacrificed himself to save 
the honor of the wife. This is a very powerful situation. 

Of course the lover does not die from his fall. He is 
rescued and nursed by Breton fishermen. The wife loses 
her reason, and, as in " Called Back," forgets everything 
that has happened. Gradually she learns to love her hus- 
band. The shattered lover turns for consolation to the 
comedienne. All parties are now prepared for a recon- 
ciliation, which, as in " Lady Clare," is brought about by 
a duel. But Mr. Mackaye's duel is different. The hus- 
band and the lover are equally tired of life. Neither one 
will fire at the other. Each desires that the other should 
kill him. Doubtless, this is very noble ; but I confess 
that I laughed when the two men stood pointing their 
pistols at each other as if one were afraid, and the other 
dare not fire. Then in come the wife and the come- 
edienne, and the couples are paired off happily. 

Mr. Mantell equals his "Fedora" performance as 
Dakolar, the husband. Viola Allen is lovely and charm- 
ing as the young wife. J. B. Mason plays the lover with 
unexpected tact and, although repeatedly placed in un- 
dignified situations, is never ridiculous until the duel.. 
Sadie Martinot, as the comedienne, acts delightfully, and'- 
wears costumes which excite irrepressible applause from 
the ladies of the audience. The Lyceum pupils form a 
picturesque group of peasants and fisher folk ; but, as in 
"Julius Caesar," they are too boisterous and unanimous. 

Unfortunately, having the popularity of Dunstan 
Kirke in his mind, Mr. Mackaye has introduced the char- 
acter of an old retainer, who has a great deal to do, and 
a great deal more to say, in " Dakolar." Now, Joseph 
Frankau, the young actor to whom this important part 
is intrusted, is not at all like Mr. Couldock, the only 
Dunstan Kirke. On the contrary, he is very like the 
caricature by Mr. Couldock in " Adonis." Consequently, 
the audience laugh at his heroics, and the more earnestly 
he acts the louder they laugh. This is not the fault of 
Mr Frankau, who does his best with a part much too 
large for him. Mr, Mackaye should have assumed the 
character himself on the first night. Probably he 
will do so before these pages are printed. 

* 

The close of the theatrical . season is at hand. It 
comes about a month earlier than usual this year, and 
this is very hard upon professional people, to whom the 
summer is the most inclement period. The visit of "Mr. 
Irving has made the season brilliant; but, beyond that, 
and the inauguration of the Lyceum, very little of impor- 
tance has occurred. 

Mr. Irving was banqueted, at Delmonico's, the day 
before his departure, by an assemblage of prominent 
gentlemen from all parts of the country, with Senator 
Evarts in the chair and Henry Ward Beecher as the 
orator of the evening. Before he sailed an invitation, 
was received to a similar banquet in London, with Lord 
Dunraven to preside and Gladstone to welcome home the 
great English tragedian. Such unprecedented honors- 
show Mr. Irving's unprecedented position and popularity.. 
His two visits have considerably reformed our stage. In 
return, America has given him a fortune which renders 
him independent of the gains of his profession. 

With the close of the season the metropolis has the 
customary ruck of new plays, presented here for adver- 
tising purposes, and new stars, who desire diplomas 
from New York so as to practise upon the provinces. 

Pretty Estelle Clayton made her debut as a star at the 
Union Square, the splendid stock company, to which she 
once belonged, having been disbanded by Messrs. Shook 
and Collier. She appeared in "Favette," a dramati- 
zation of one of Ouida's novels. The play failed, and 
pretty Miss Clayton will never rival Maggie Mitchell. 

Next, Rose Coghlan, our best leading lady, experi- 
mented as a star, at Wallack's, in a new play, called 
" Our Joan," written for her by Herman Merivale ; but 
the piece was very common melodrama, and I do not 
believe that Miss Coghlan will star in it. 

* * 

* 

The Madison Square changed its programme from 
" The Private Secretary" to " Sealed Instructions" too 
late in April to be reviewed in this issue. 

Thco has sung good-by to us, and is not a very heavy 
loss. Next season we shall hear Judic. But Patti, who 
is singing good-by at the Academy, is a loss which caa 
never be made up to her American friends. > 

Stephen Fiske* 



